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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS have now elapsed since 
the publication of THE FRIEND began. There 
are probably few if any households to which its 
weekly visits have continued uninterruptedly 
since its first issue. The valued members who 
were instrumental in establishing it, and con- 
tributing to its columns in its early days, have 
all passed away, as have also the three Friends 
who successively for many years bore the 
principal share in its management, Robert 
Smith, Charles Evans, M. D., and Joseph Wal- 
ton,and many others who out of love for the 
cause of Truth were their fellow laborers— 
Their earnest concern for the promotion of the 
Truth is recorded in its pages, and we trust 
will still be fruitful for good, as the course of 
events manifests their clearness of view in 
regard to subjects affecting our beloved So- 
ciety, and the wisdom of their counsels. They 
have gone to their rewards, but a work remains 
for others to do, even ‘‘to display a banner be- 
cause of the Truth.’”’ May these not be un- 
faithful. 





Not Transferable. 


Entering a steamboat on a recent journey 
the writer heard a measured tramping of feet 
behind him. He stood aside and let a company 
pass, each man clad in blue garments with buff 
leggins and a huge roll wrapped in black rubber 
cloth and hanging in a ring down from one 
shoulder and about his body. Passing through 
to the opposite gangway they deposited their 
luggage and made themselves at home about 
that portion of the deck. Seeing that passen- 
gers could talk with them, the writer approach- 
ed one who was leaning by himself on the railing. 
He was willing to answer questions. The men 
were on their way to a camp or station near Bos- 
ton. Where in the world he was going to be 





























sent from there, it was not for him to know or 
choose. He hoped it would be Porto Rico. 
He had been there before, and in Cuba had 
known a campaign of skirmishing but no pitch- 
ed battles. He had also served for two years 
in the Philippines, in considerable hard service. 
A soldier was but a little machine, or a unit in 
a drove of cattle, and had the hardest life in 
the world, and occasionally very good times. 
Had he ever seen instances of the ‘‘ water cure”’ 
applied by parties in his regiment? ‘‘Yes,”’ 
he had. ‘‘Fifty cases?’ ‘‘Well—I shouldn’t 
think quite up to that number,—but towards 
it.” ‘*Does not filling a man’s stomach with 
water and then pounding or stamping on him 
usually result in his death?” ‘‘It usually kills 
them,” he said. ‘‘And soldiers coming to sub- 
due our country would have the same right?’’ 
**That’s war, I suppose.—But then they killed 
some of our men.” But where is the Christi- 
anity of this whole business of war? Didn’t 
General Sherman say, ‘War is hell? ‘‘Yes, 
—I suppose.” 

We were not inclined to talk further. His low 
voice bore a tone of gloom, and his aspect that 
of one whose moral individuality had been made 
over to the powers in command,—whuse con- 
science with his body must be transferred to 
the will of other men. 

On the same evening of the next week a 
ticket came by mail bearing the words, ‘‘Not 
Transferable.”’ 

It was for the admission of the bearer to the 
premises of a certain institution on the morrow. 
A business necessity also leading at that time 
to the same neighborhood, at the due hour for 
assembling there he found himself sitting be- 
side some grand military officer or general 
whose shoulders were overlaid with gilded trap- 
pings. Other high military officers sat in a 
row beside him, presumably the governor’s 
staff accompanying hither the President and 
Secretary of State. The writer remarked to 
him, ‘‘It is something of an incongruity to 
have a military officer and a Philadelphia Qua- 
ker sitting here side by side.” ‘‘Not in the 
least, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘], too, am for Peace. I 
do not believe that war is a right way of set- 
tling differences.” ‘‘I am glad,’”’ was the re- 
ply in substance, ‘‘that we agree in that. It 
goes without saying that I believe war to be 
unchristian.’’ ‘‘From my very heart it is re- 
volting to me,” said he. ‘‘I was much dis- 

tressed when our war with Spain was declared.” 


But before the query could be formed, ‘‘why 
could one be so employed, as a contradiction 
against himself?’’ some general had stepped 
to the front of the platform to order the as- 
sembly to come to silence, and the thump of 
his hilted sword upon the floor cut short our 
conversation. 
followed, the otherwise solitary situation of the 
Quaker in testimony for true, as distinguished 
from conventional prayer, was kept by the 
military man also, in apparent courtesy for 
his companion. 


During the invocation which 


Thus from the private soldier to one high 


in rank seemed to be illustrated the same 
principle. It finds its way everywhere among 
men, to excuse the most out-and-out incon- 
sistencies between personal conscience and 
practice,—the understanding that one’s con- 
science may be treated as a transferable ticket, 
—that it may be surrendered at will to other 
men of greater might, and these become 
authorities of right to us, in place of God and 
his witness for Truih in each heart. Our 
conscience may cry out against what they may 
ours, for we have transferred the use of our 
conscience to them. 
ordain, but that, we are taught, is no affair of 
selves of the primal trait of man,—have sur- 
rendered to be as ‘‘cattle’’ or ‘‘machines.” 
Is a nation thus to gain ‘‘moral fibre?” 


We have vacated our- 


If God has given us one endowment to be 
held sacred between us and Him, it is our con- 
science. Upon that as an untarnished ticket 
to the premises of his kingdom, He has plainly 
marked the sign ‘‘Not Transferable,” as well 
as ‘‘not to be defiled.” 

No amount of assuming that we have made 
it over to any other authority lower than Him- 
self will avail us in the day of account. The 
soul of a conscience lost, surrendered, barter- 
ed away or vacated for a period of enlistment, 
goes with it to its own place. We may, and 
often should, submit our judgment to others as 
to what may be wise, but never an authoritative 
sense of the witness of God in the heart for 
pure righteousness and Truth, the discharge 
of his undoubted will, or our conformity with 
the Spirit of Christ. The authority of the Spirit 
of all Good in us, will not subside at the com- 
mand of other men. It stands distinct from 
the voice of the stranger, though the stranger 
may harmonize better with our natural desire 
and self-will. It will be found clearer and 
clearer as its pure dictates are obeyed. It 
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will be obscured as the human wish or will is 
granted the ascendancy over the Divine wit- 
ness. ‘‘Cease from man whose breath is in 
his nostrils.” All human authority ceases at 
the point where the Divine authority has 
spoken otherwise. 

HUMAN AS SECONDARY TO THE DIVINE GOVERN- 
MENT TO BE OBEYED.—As members one of 
another we must, indeed, yield much one to 
another in human society, whether in our 
religious, civil, business, or family relations, 
—yield much of self, of opinion, of judgment, 
—hbut nothing of Divine principle. In things 
not forbidden of God, the command of civil 
government or church order, creates a 
duty. We must render unto Cesar the 
things that are Czsar’s, —unto earthly govern- 
ments the right of eminent domain, in the 
things of earth, so only that ‘‘in all things 
Christ should have the pre-eminence.” But 
in his own exclusive field, the direction of the 
human conscience in things inseparable from 
his love, law, truth, and immediate Spirit, 
He as King of kings and Lord of lords autho- 
rizes, —and we should admit,—no rival. ‘‘We 
ought to obey God rather than men,” said 
Peter to a government. And we generally obey 
human and church governments as modes of 
obeying God. But as it is possible for these 
in some matters to err from the Divine will, 
we must in such obvious cases fall back on 
the Spirit of God as the final rule of faith and 
practice. The subordinate ‘‘powers that be” 
are ‘‘ministers of God,” only ‘‘for good,” and 
not to accomplish moral wrong. 


THE AUTHOR OF PEACE IN CHURCH GOVERN- 
MENT.—It is possible, in religious associations 
or church life, for a prophet to stand alone in 
seeing far above his brethren, and he must 
sacredly keep his conscience void of offence 
towards God. He stands faithful in testimony, 
or in a readiness for it, and is clear. Or the 
church is willing to take the responsibility of his 
offered service and release him from it. He 
hath done what he could, and in a sense that the 
Head of the church releases him will feel clear, 
and a peace which the world cannot give. He 
has not transferred his conscience to his breth- 
ren but kept it with God. A day might arise, a 
day altogether exceptional, when the same 
Witness should give him no peace till he yielded 
to a call out from his association into a larger 
or a peculiar service beyond, or a special stafid 
alone. He would not retire as an insubordi- 
nate, but in good order, with an eye single to 
his Leader. Such singling out of men against 
their own will, have occurred in history, for 
the greater blessing of man, and might again. 
But the best safeguard against a vain or a 
fanatical imitation of them will be an humble 
abiding in the one Witness to his own headship 
over the individual, and ever all things to 


| 
his Church. 
















If we walk in the light as He is 
in the light we shall have fellowship one with 
another. A single-eyed devotion to the Divine 
witness for Truth in any Divinely led heart 
produces insubordination to no feature that 
is Divine in any government of church or of 
state. The law of true individuality of char- 
acter is the law of every true social fabric. 


RIGHTEOUS NON-CONFORMITY A NATIONAL 
STRENGTH.—-Governments have been blind in the 
recognition of untransferable consciences as 
their greatest strength in that which exalts a 
nation. They have placed their premiums and 
preferments on lack of independent principle 
and on servile conformity, on machines who 
would practically, in state affairs, know no God 
higher than the machinery of state; and they 
have crucified the element which, did they know 
it, they could least spare, the non-conformists 
for conscience sake, the martyrs to godly 
principle; virtue which worldly inducements 
could not buy overp nor tortures turn. A 
government can better afford to be passively 
resisted at some point of conscience by ten 
righteous men than served by one knave. But 
the representatives of a loyal conscience to- 
wards God,—always the best loyalty that a 
nation has,—are judged as weeds to be rooted 
out, while the fawning vines of compliance 
exhaust the honor of the land. Pilgrims to 
a better country, even an heavenly, ought to 
be the most cherished citizens for a people’s 
good. The patriots of the celestial city are, 
while they remain with us, the truest patriots 
of the Divine order of society here below. 
They are worthy of a better government than 
any which presumes to protect them here, but 
of them the world is not worthy. 


THE ONE THING NECESSARY. —Purification is 
the one thing necessary, and nothing will do 
in the stead of it. But man is not purified till 
every earthly, wrathful, sensual, selfish, par- 
tial, self-willing temper is taken frum him. 
He is not dying to himself till he is dying to 
these tempers; and he is not alive in God till 
he is dead to them. For he wants purification 
only because he has these tempers; and there- 
fore he has not the purification which he wants 
till they are all separated from him. It is the 
purity and perfection of the Divine nature that 
must be brought again into him; because in 
that purity and perfection he came forth from 
God, and could have no less, as he was a child 
of God, that was to be blessed by a life in him, 
and from him. For nothing impure or imper- 
fect in its will and working can have any union 
with God; nor are you to think that these words: 
the purity and perfection of God, are too high 
to be used on this occasion; for they only 
mean that the will of the creature, as an off- 
spring of the Divine will, must will and work 
with the will of God, for then it stands and 


lives truly and really in the purity and perfec- | — 


tion of God; and whatever does not thus, is at 
enmity with God, and cannot have any union 
of life and happiness with him, and in him.— 
William Law. 


“Priest Larkham” and the Karly Friends, 


The historical student is always glad to pen- 
etrate behind the scenes as pictured by the 
actors themselves who figure in them, during 
any period under study, and to obtain views 
of these scenes from others, some perhaps un- 
sympathetic onlookers. The thoughtful read- 
er of the history of the early Friends often 
desires to know what persons of that day 
thought of their proceedings, and his wish can 
often be gratified, as in the case. now before 
us. 

‘*Priest Larkham,’’ whose steeplehouse at 
Cockermouth George Fox visited and with 
whom he discoursed, in the year 1653,* was 
George Larkham, M.A., son of Thomas Lark- 
ham, M.A. (vicar of Tavistock, and founder 
of Independency in Cumberland). In the 
church diary which George Larkham keptt 
there are frequent allusions to the Quakers, 
but no actual mention of his encounter with 
George Fox. The following are some repre- 
sentative extracts from the diary. 

Larkham writes, reviewing the year 1652, 
‘‘The Lord was thus far very gracious in not 
exercising us with any great trials; which 
came on afterwards in consequence of errors 
breaking forth, especially that sweeping er- 
ror of Quakerism which shook the Church in 
relation to many members.” On ‘‘the 5th day 
of the 3rd month,’’ 1655, a church meeting 
at Bridekirk ‘‘dismissed” Agnes Westray, of 
Cockermouth, Ann Wilson, of Eaglesfield, and 
Jonathan Wilson, of Brigham, ‘‘who had be- 
come resolved Quakers,’ and also appointed 
three of its members ‘‘to admonish Elizabeth 
Juton and Elizabeth Langthwaite for their 
following the sect of Quakers, whose tenets 
and opinions are opposed to the faith once de- 
livered to the Saints.” In the same year both 
were excommunicated, and the Diarist: adds, 
‘*Thus, with the fall of five members, the Lord 
was pleased to free us from that exceeding 
great assault from the opinions of Quakerism, 
which, like a mighty torrent, had like to have 
swept down all the Churches in the Nation.” 

George Fox tells us in his Journal{ that he 
passed on from Cockermouth to ‘‘another 
great steeplehouse of John Wilkinson, called 
Brigham, where the people . . . were mightily 
affected,” and their minister became an adher- 
ent to the new teaching. Larkham writes, 
*‘John Wilkinson, the pastor of that church, 
departed with the most of his people to the 
Quakers, to his great shame and infamy. The 
Lord convince him of his error. Amen. Amen. 
Amen.” On March 19th, 1676, we read ‘‘The 
Church brake bread at Tallantire. The same 
day a Quaker out of Lancashire came to dis- 
turb us. But she (for it was a woman) was 
quiet soon, and so the work of the day was 
carried on, the Lord graciously assisting.” 

We close our extracts from the diary relat- 
ing to Friends by a notice of the Church reg- 
ister of George Larkham’s period of pastor- 


ate. On ‘‘November 19th, 1653, Agnes Wil- 
son, of Eaglesfield, did ...... break off 
from the Church........ the first that 


manifested the infection of Quakerism, the 
first that that evil sorrow prevailed upon.” 
: * Journal of George Fox, 8th edition, i: 163. 


+See “History of the Congregational Church, Cocker- 
mouth,” by W. Lewis, 1870. 
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There is a notice also that Elizabeth Bell, of 
Embleton, married to a Quaker named Pear- 
gon, also seceded to the Quakers. But it was 
not all secession, for in the list of baptisms 
we find the names of Mary and Martha Crosth- 
waith, ‘‘young women who had not been bap- 
tized in their infancy, their parents being Qua- 
kers,’”” who were baptized February 20th, 
1691, and received into the Church. There 
are also notices of the burial of several mem- 
bers of Larkham’s Church in the Friends’ Bur- 
ial Place at Eaglesfield, owing to their ‘‘being 
denied burial in the common burying place at 
Cockermouth.” 

Historians have noted the difference between 
the boldness of Friends in continuing to hold 
public meetings despite the Conventicle Acts, 
and the clandestine and immoral methods 
adopted by some other Nonconformists to cir- 
cumvent them.* Larkham’s diary affords fur- 
ther evidence of this, as the following ex- 
tracts will show: On April 20th, 1670, ‘‘It 
was agreed that for the present the meeting 
should not be so popular or public, because of 
that Act of Parliament lately made.”” On 
February 10th 1671 ‘‘The Church met in the 
night for fear of the hunters abroad. The 
Lord was pleased to hide us.” On March 9th 
‘The Church was favored to get into holes in 
this day.”” But there were some among them 
of greater courage and they are commended 
for ‘‘their noble daring” in resisting the ope- 
ration of the Act by opening their houses for 
preaching. 

Of Larkham, Palmer writes in his ‘‘ Noncon- 
formist’s Memorial:’’+ ‘‘Soon after his eject- 
ment he was forced to escape into Yorkshire 
with his numerous family. While he was 
there he suffered much, being illegally impris- 
oned in York for several weeks. In 1668, af- 
ter many troubles, he returned to his people 
in Cumberland, and God was pleased to crown 
his labors among them with abundant success. 
He died December 26, 1700, aged seventy-one, 
after he had exercised his ministry in that 
place forty-eight years.” 

NORMAN PENNY. 

THE number of bicycles manufactured in the 
United States between the years 1890 and 
1900 was 1,182,850. 


* Dr. Hodgkin, in his “George Fox,” refers (p. 173), to 
these as “ harmless artifices,” but hastens to add, “ the 
Quaker would stoop to no such artifice.” (See an account 
of the methods of the Presbyterians in Fox’s Journal, ii: 
85-86.) It is said that in the pulpit of the Broadmead 
Baptist Chapel, Bristol, there was a trap-door to facilitate 
escape into the street. With these we may contrast the 
frequent actions of George Fox, in, apparently, courting 
danger and arrest rather than escaping to safety (See 
e.g. Journal, i: 409; ii: 17-18), and the noble words of 
Edward Burrough at the Bar of the House of Commons, 
“Tf you make a law against our religious meetings, I 
shall esteem it my duty to exhort our Friends to keep 
their meetings diligently.” The “Retired” meetings in 
Bristol were to be dissolved in times of persecution, “ lest 
it should encourage Friends to withdraw from public 
meetings.” Friends’ boldness in this matter acted as a 
stimulus to others who came into contact with them, as 
is related in the “Short Jornall” of G. Fox, which “ never 
wer printd” (in the Reference Library at Devonshire 
House), as follows: “ When the meeting [at Tenterden], 
was almost done, being many of the world there, some 
of their friends whispered to them to go out of the 
meeting because the soldiers were coming, but they 
would not go, but fare as we fared, they said.” 


ft Second edition, i : 378. In these volumes may be seen 
the other and brighter side of some men referred to 
disparagingly by the early Friends. 


Science and Industry. 


NATURE StuDy.—There are two books that 
I would recommend those to get who propose 
to enter upon ‘‘nature study.”” The very ideal 
book—the best that I have ever seen has just 
been published by Ginn & Co., of Boston, the 
work of Professor Hodge, of Clark University. 
It is called ‘‘Nature Study and Life.’’ It 
covers botany, entomology, ornithlogy, for- 
estry, aquaria, and it is ideal in every directiun. 
In fact, the book is exactly what we have been 
needing and ought to have had long go. It 
discusses the insects of the household and in- 
sects of the field. It has a chapter on child- 
ren’s animals and pets, and an admirable dis- 
cussion of school gardens. In every direction 
the illustrations are just what are wanted— 
not showy, but illustrative. The domestication 
of wild birds is a chapter that every one ought 
toread. I do not see how our writers on science 
manage to write all around the matters under 
discussion and not quite give us this book be- 
fore. 

Now, with this book you want ‘‘Insect Life,” 
written by Professor Comstock, of Cornell 
University, and published by Appleton. This 
is one of the very best volumes ever published 
on the general field of nature study. It dis- 
cusses roadside life, and tells you how to col- 
lect your specimens. It makes every little 
brook an interesting library for study and it 
shows you the secrets of every pool and pond. 
It is scientific enough, but not too scientific. 
If you have chosen to study trees, as one of 
my correspondents has, you will want Apgar’s 
‘‘Trees of the Northern United States,” pub- 
lished by the American Book Company, and 
Matthews’ ‘‘ Familiar Trees and Their Leaves.”’ 
There are some capital little handbooks on 
elementary geology also, but I think none of 
them are better than Shaler’s little book on 
elementary geology, published by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., of Boston. I shall be glad if 
I can give any help by private letters to those 
who are starting out on this line of nature 
study. I suggest that you begin with things 
nearest at hand, and carefully move onward to 
things more remote.—E. P. Powell, Clinton 
N. Y., in Tribune Farmer. 





SALT MINING constitutes one of the staple 
industries of the little European country, Rou- 
mania. There are four mines in all. The 
most peculiar feature in connection with this 
industry is that the mineral is mined in three 
of the principal mines by convicts condemned 
to life and lengthy sentences of penal servi- 
tude. The reason for this is that crime in 
Roumania is practically unknown, and there is 
no death penalty. Under these circumstan- 
ces the compulsory mining of the convicts is 
beneficial both to the government and the la- 
borers. Inthe case of the mine in which con- 
vict labor is not employed, the quarrying is 
performed by peasants, the work being assist- 
ed as far as possible by the most up-to-date 
mechanical time and labor-saving appliances, 
for the employment of which skilled labor is 
essential. In all there are-about one thou- 
sand convicts at work in the three mines. 
The laborers are not provided with any me- 
chanical apparatus whatever, the whole of the 
work being performed by hand, each convict 
having to quarry a specific quantity of salt 
daily. The mines are controlled by a state 


official, whose position is similar to that of 
governor of a prison. The mines are thor- 
oughly well ventilated, and illumined with 
electric light, so that the lot of the convicts 
is somewhat alleviated, though to those who 
are serving life sentences it represents a liv- 
ing grave. The mines are worked in galleries, 
and the pure white crystal presents a weird 
and peculiar aspect, especially in reflecting 
the fitful electric light. The main shaft ter- 
minates at the bottom in a huge apartment 
with a dome-shaped roof, and from which all 
the working-galleries radiate. The mine con- 
tains a chapel and numerous other apartments, 
all cut out of the salt by the prisoners. The 
director keeps a record of the name of each 
convict who enters the mines, his conduct and 
the efficiency and quantity of his work. Peri- 
odically the king of Roumania visits the mines 
and examines the official record, and in those 
instances where the results warrant such ac- 
tion, he extends a free pardon to the prisoner, 
or at any rate reduces the length of his sen- 
tence, so that good conduct and efficient work 
are an incentive toa royal pardon.— Se. Amer- 
ican. 





TopoGRAPHIC Maps OF NEW JERSEY.—Of 
interest to inhabitants of New Jersey are the 
four sheets of the topographic map of New 
Jersey which the United States Geological 
Survey has recently reissued. They are the 
Plainfield sheet, which shows the city of Plain- 
field and the thickly settled suburban country 
adjoining it, and as specially interesting fea- 
tures, the bluff escarpment of the Watchung 
Mountains and the confused topography of 
the terminal moraine of the great glacier; the 
Lake Hopatcong sheet, which shows the lake 
of that name, well known as a popular resort, 
and the rugged mountain country surrounding 
it; the Lambertville sheet, which covers part 
of Hunterdon and Mercer counties bordering 
the Delaware River; and the Atlantic City 
sheet, which shows Atlantic City and the ocean 
beach north to New Inlet. The maps are 
drawn on a scale of one inch to the mile and 
show in great detail all towns, roads and 
streams. A feature of these maps, in common 
with all government topographic maps, is the 
representation of relief, or the shape, slope, 
and altitude of the hills and valleys, by contour 
lines. They may be had for five cents each, 
on application to the Director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey, Washington. 





‘*SUBSTANTIALLY the world has been upbuilt 
by the faithful services of commonplace people. 
Do not despise thyself because thou art dull, 
or slow, or poor, or undistinguished. In the 
parable it was the man with one talent whom 
our Lord represents as unfaithful, to teach us 
that such are under special temptation to 
undervalue themselves.” 





A UseruL AMERICAN PLANT.— The sun- 
flower, although it originated in this country 
in the region of the great plains, is not used 
so extensively here as in some other countries, 
especially Russia. It is a long time since the 
plant first delighted the eyes of Europeans, 
being then cultivated in the gardens of Madrid. 
The early Spanish explorers had found it in this 
country and taken it home with them. The 
plant was utilized by the American Indians 
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long before the days of Columbus. When 
Champlain visited the Georgian Bay in 1615 
he found the natives growing it and using the 
oil for their hair. It was raised chiefly for 
the food afforded by the seeds. 

In Russia at the present day the seeds are 
eaten in immense quantities, raw or roasted, 
as peanuts are in America and the oil obtained 
by pressing the seeds is an important article 
of diet. The frequent religious fast days in 
that country restrict the use of meat, and lead 
to a large consumption of vegetable oil; and 
the manufacture of sunflower oil has conse- 
quently grown to considerable dimensions. The 
best seeds yield an oil which compares fav- 
orably with olive oil for table purposes. Even 
the upper classes in Russia eat the seeds, the 
larger and finer ones being quite equal to most 
nuts in respect of palatability and wholesome- 
ness. The stalks and dried leaves are highly 
prized for fuel, being in some parts of the 
empire almost the only available substitute for 
wood. An acre of sunflowers will yield many 
cords of good fuel. 

The oil appears to havemore of the general 
properties of olive oil than any other known 
vegetable oil. It takes about a bushel of seeds 
to make a gallon of oil, and fifty bushels of 
seed can be grown on an acre of land. As the 
oil sells at a dollar a gallon, the profit is large. 
Of late years purified sunflower vil has been 
used quite extensively to adulterate olive oil. 
It is of a pale yellowish color, and decidedly 
palatable. Ina crude state it is used by paint- 
ers to some extent, but it is inferior to lin- 
seed oil for use in paint. 

In addition to the oil from the seeds, the 
stalks when green, and the oil cake make ex- 
cellent fodder. The fibre of the stalks, which 
is fine, silky and very strong, also has a value. 
In China it is woven into beautiful fabrics, and 
it is believed that by the use of proper ma- 
chinery, it might be utilized most profitably 
in this country. — Youth’s Companion. 


Plockhoy’s Colony. 


In making a report to the British Ministers 
in 1664, Sir Robert Carr, Governor of New 
York wrote that he had ‘destroyed the quaking 
colony of Plockhoy to a nail.” We know that 
the Dutch and English were then at war; that 
Carr visited the Delaware river to destroy the 
Dutch forts, and that it was on this river that 
he found and destroyed the colony of Plock- 
hoy. But who was this Plockhoy? Who were 
the colonists? Where was the colony planted? 
For two hundred years there was absolutely no 
answer to these queries. Now, through the 
researches of members of the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society, and especially of Samuel 
H. Pennypacker, the archives in Holland have 
been made to yield their hidden secrets, and 
we know the purpose and end of Plockhoy’s 
colony, and of the man himself. 

In the various Government documents of the 
New Netherlands, possession of the Delaware 
or South River is claimed from “primitive 
times,” ‘‘ancient times,” “for many years,” the 
earliest date for the establishment of any Dutch 
trading station being given as 1598 by ad- 
venturers of the Dutch Greenland Company, 
who, it is claimed, built forts both on the North 
(Hudson) and on the South (Delaware) rivers. 
From this date until finally driven out by the 
English, the Dutch seem to have maintained 


ee. eS 


stations on the river, and since there often 
were matried men, with their families, in the 
stations, they may be considered permanent 
settlements. 

In 1509 Henry Hudson visited the Delaware 
and in 1610 Lord Delaware. Cornelius Mey, 
made his settlement in 1624; De Vries founded 
his first colony in 1630 and the second in 1631. 
New Albion, by Lord Clowden, was founded 
(if any settlements were ever made) in 1634. 
In 1635, and again in 1640, 1641 and 1642 
the Connecticut people made determined efforts 
to found settlements on this river. In 1638 
the Swedes made their first settlements. Then 
there is a mysterious Minesink settlement, 
which is claimed to have been made “‘shortly 
after 1699.” 

In 1662 Peter Cornelius Plockhoy, a Men- 
nonite, of Zierik Zee, Holland, after unsuccess 
ful applications to Cromwell, Lord Protector 
of England, 1658, and to the English Parlia- 
ment in 1659, obtained from the States General 
of the United Netherlands and the Magistrates 
of Amsterdam permission and aid to establish 
a colony, or community in New Netherlands. 
On Sixth Month 6th, 1662, he entered into an 
agreement with the Burgomasters of Amster- 
dam to take twenty-five Mennonites to the 
South river. One hundred guilders were ad- 
vanced to each colonist and the colony was to 
be free from taxes for twenty years. 

The settlement was made on the Hoorn Kill, 
near the town of Lewes, Vel., on the same site 
on which had been planted the first unfortu- 
nate colony of DeVries, 1630, which was totally 
destroyed by the Indians. The place was 
called Swanendael, or ‘‘Valley of the Swans,” 
by the first colony. In Plockhoy’s prospectus 
the place is referred to as ‘‘Swanendael, where 
Osset had his throne.” Osset being the Gover- 
nor of DeVries colony when it was destroyed 
by the Indians. The prospectus says: 


“New Netherland’s the flower, the noblest of all 
lands, 
The birds obscure the sky, so numerous in their 
flight; 
The aie roam wild and flatten down the ground, 
The fish swarm in the waters and exclude the 
light, 
The ane there, than which no better can be 
found, 
Are piled up heap upon heap, until islands they 
attain, 
And vegetation clothes the forest, mead and 
plain.” 


It was on the bank of the Delaware that the 
declaration of Independence was promulgated. 
It was here that the first treaty was made with 
the Indians which was never broken. It was 
here that the first united protest against 
African slavery was made while the English and 
Dutch were actively engaged in the slave 
trade. And here only three years after a Massa- 
chusetts court decreed that the Quakers, Daniel 
and Provided Southwick, should be sold into 
slavery in the Barbadves, Peter Cornelius Plock- 
hoy established his colony in which ‘‘no lord- 
ship or servile slavery” should ever burden the 
people. It endured but two short years, and 


was then destroyed by Carr, as above stated. 
Plockhoy’s colony was a community settlement 
and his ideas published in two letters to Crom- 
well, an address to the English Parliament and 
in the prospectus for his colony, show him to 
have been a man far in advance of his age, 


the forerunner of Robert Owen, Charles Fourier 
and Robert Bellers. Two fundamental ideas 
were at the basis of his community, namely, 
equality and association. He advocated unity 
in the Church. ‘‘In the Church differences of 
opinion can be permitted, but brotherhood and 
unity possess them all.” He urged complete 
separation of Church and State, and that ‘‘the 
common life must again rest upon righteous- 
ness, upon love and upon brotherly union.” 

The title page to Plockhoy’s prospectus, 
taken from Samuel W. Pennypacker’s history 
of Germantown, reads: 

‘*Short and clear plan, serving as a mutual 
contract to lighten the labor and anxiety and 
trouble of all kinds of handicrafts men by the 
establishment of a community or colony on 
the South river, in New Netherlands, compris- 
ing agriculturists, seafaring men, all kinds 
of necessary tradespeople, and masters of good 
arts and sciences, under the protection of their 
High Mightinesses, the Lords-State-General 
of the United Netherlands, and particularly 
under the favorable auspices of the Honorable 
Magistrates of the City of Amsterdam, depend- 
ing upon the privileges of their Honors, as here. 
inafter set forth, granted for the purpose. 
Breught together by Peter Cornelius Plockhoy, 
of Zierik Zee, for himself and other lovers 
of New Netherlands. Amsterdam, 1662. This 
prospectus provided that members might dwell 
in their own homes and improve them as they 
saw fit; each one was to labor six hours each 
day in some useful occupation; profits were to 
be divided to each person over twenty years 
of age; officers were to be elected by ballot 
each year, but no officer could succeed him- 
self. The only officers provided for were a 
director and two book-keepers. The funds of 
the community were to be kept in a strong 
box, with three different locks, each officer 
having a key toa single lock, so that the funds 
could be handled only when all three were 
present. Only those goods were common which 
were produced by the six hours of required 
labor. Children were all required to attend 
the common school half of each day, and to 
work at some trade the other half of the day; 
in this school no human formulas of religion, 
but only the Holy Scriptures, natural sciences 
and similar instruction enabling them to right- 
ly use their reason were to be taught. No 
foundation of sect or partisanship was to be 
laid in their hearts. (It would almost seem 
that Girard drew his rules for his college from 
Plockhoy.) Those who could not conscien- 
tiously bear arms in self-defence were to pay 
a contribution, in case the same were needed 
for the defence of the community. In matters 
of religion there was to be full freedom of 
conscience. No member of the community 
should be servant or servant maid, yet strangers 
could be employed ata wage. No lord or slave 
was to be tolerated in the community. Mem- 
bers were free to withdraw at any time and 
receive their share of the profits. Members 
were permitted to marry in the community or 
out of it, as they saw fit. 

The colony was planted at Swanendael. Two 
years later it was totally destroyed. There 
is absolutely no record of what became of the 
colonists, except the founder and his wife. Of 
them Judge Pennypacker says: ‘‘In the year 
1694 there came an old blind man and his 
wife to Germantown. JHis miserable con- 
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dition awakened the tender sympathies of the Few pleasures in life can equal it if the horse 
Mennonites there. They gave him the citizen-| is a good, cheerful driver. 
They set apart for him | more of this kind if they were made to know 
a few things thoroughly—the right things. 
—National Stockman. 


ship free of charge. 
at the end street of the village, by Peter 
Klever’s corner, a lot twelve rods long and one 
rod wide, whereon to build a little house and to 
make a garden, which should be his, so long 
as he and his wife should live. In frontof it 
they planted a tree. Jan Daeden and William 
Rittenhouse were appointed to take up a ‘free 
will offering,’ and to have the little house 
built. This is all we know, but it is surely a 
satisfaction to see this ray of sunshine thrown 
upon the brow of the hapless old man as he 
neared his grave. After thirty years of un- 
traced wanderings upon these wild shores, 
friends had come across the sea to give a home 
at last to one whose whole life had been devoted 
to the welfare of others. It was Peter Cor- 
nelius Plockhoy. What recognition may here- 
after be awarded his career cannot be fore- 
told. His efforts resulted in what the world 
called failure, and for two hundred years he 
has slept in the greatest obscurity. Yet when 
we compare him with his contemporaries, with 
the courtiers, Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir 
William Berkeley, with Cotton Mather, incit- 
ing the magistrates to hang old women for 
imaginary crimes, and see him wrestling with 
Cromwell, not for his own gain but for the 
help of the down-trodden and the poor, teach- 
ing the separation of the Church and the state, 
protesting against the injuring the minds of 
children by dogmas, and with so clear a sense 
of justice that even the vicious, when driven 
from the community, were to receive their 
share of the possessions, we cannot help dut 
recognize his merit and intelligence, and feel 
for him that sympathy that makes us all akin. 
When we find him, first of all the colonizers 
of America, so long ago as 1662, announcing 
the broad principle that ‘no lordship or servile 
slavery shall burden our company,’ he seems 
to grow into heroic proportions. Whatever 
else may happen, certain it is that the events 
of the life of one whose work marks the very 
beginning of the literature and history of the 
ten millions of people who now live in the 
States along the Zuid river must always be of 
keen interest to them and to their descen- 
dants.”—Dr. George G. Groff, in the Ledger. 




































QUAKERISM BEHIND THE HorRSE NEEDED.— 
Has any one ever noticed that a silent man 
has usually the best broken horses? It may 
not be true, but all the men of my acquain- 
tance who do not talk much have well broken 
horses. Drive with them and you will wonder 
how they manage their horses. No manage- 
ment is visible. The horse goes where he is 
wanted without apparent effort on the part of 
the driver. One famous turfman at least has 
been noted for his art in driving a horse to the 
limit of his speed without making a move, 
while his rivals were lifting and yelling and 
whipping theirs. How did he do it? Don’t 
know, but he was a man of few words. 

Probably there is a lesson in this. The av- 
erage horse understands but a few things 
thoroughly, only a few words, signs or com- 
mands. The silent man gives only a few, and 
he does not confuse his horse. The horse is 
made to know them thoroughly. He under- 
stands the man who understands him. It isa 
pleasure to drive a horse that understands. 


London pulpit, related this incident: 
I was a student our grand old professor of 
theology was a man for whom we had a 
great veneration— simple, childlike, holy— 
none had ever known him to be anything else, 
and that gracious and unfailing sweetness and 
beauty were to us his natural disposition. To 
such a man it was no trouble to be always 
blameless, But one day it chanced that a stu- 
dent came in late to the class, and pushed his 
way to his seat. 
gently why he was late. The answer was given 
somewhat flippantly, an excuse that aggra- 
vated the offense. 
who had been sitting, rose up to his full height, 
until the big, massive man seemed to fill the 
room, stretching out a trembling and terrible 
forefinger at the offender. 
eyebrows were lifted, and the lightnings shot 
from his eyes. Like thunder rolled the word 
from his lips: 
started in amazement almost in fright. 
culprit crouched away from his place and left, 
while that majestic figure stood there all ablaze 
with wrath. The door was shut. 
the professor sat in his chair. 
was done. 
the discourse, seeming almost unable to go on. 
‘After the lecture we left only to gather in 


ently came a message that the offender was 
















There would be 


Nature and Grace. 


Mark Guy Pearse in a sermon in the West 
**When 


The professor stopped to ask 


Instantiy the professor, 


The great shaggy 


We 
The 


‘Leave the room, sir.’ 


Then again 
But the storm 
With a trembling voice he read 


groups and discuss this wonderful thing. Pres- 


wanted; and he hastened to the irate professor, 
expecting anangry reprimand. But there sat 
the old man in tears. 

‘* “My brother,’ he sobbed, ‘will you forgive 
me?’ 

** *No, sir; indeed, it is I who should apolo- 
gize,’ said the student, overwhelmed. 

***No, no, lam older. Will you forgive 
me? I am very, very sorry. Say that you 
forgive me ; 

“The student managed to get out a word or 
two. 

***And you must tell all the students that | 
have apologized, will you?’ 

‘‘And again there was a pause for the 
promise. 

‘* *Now,’ said the noble old man ‘I will go 
and ask God to forgive me.’ 

‘‘Nothing in all that life, nothing in all his 
words ever did us so much good as that. We 
knew then under that gentleness and beauty 
what fires burned; and every man of us had a 
new faith, and a new hope, and a new love. 

**Go home and tell thy friends what great 
things the Lord has done for thee. The Lord 
go with you everyone and keep you true and 
loving and brave. Amen.” 








I PRAYED for direction, and saw clearly that 
plainness of dress and behaviour best became 
a Christian, and proved it good for a proud 
heart to wear the plain and modest livery of 
God’s children. For when I appeared like the 
world in Babylonish garments, I had its esteem, 
and knew not how to part with it. But when 
I showed by my appearance that I considered 


myself as a stranger and a foreigner, none can 
know (but by experience) what an influence it 
has on the whole conduct and what a fence it 
is to keep us from sinking into the spirit of the 
world. But there is nu medium,—they who 
are conformed to the maxims and customs and 
fashions of the world must embrace its spirit 
also, and they shall find the esteem they seek, 
for the world will love its own. 
remember, also, that its friendship is enmity 
with God.— Mary Fletcher, a Methodist Preach- 
er. 


But let them 








For “ THE FRIEND.” 
A Scarcity of the Fruit of the Spirit. 


The following letters will best introduce, as 


well as commend themselves: 


To the Editor of the Friend:—A year ago last 


winter thou very kindly put a little notice in 
THE FRIEND stating the need of a book on 
Kindness to Animals to be used in Syria. 


In response to that notice I received sev- 


eral generous contributions of money to trans- 
late the little book selected. 


I have copied parts from a letter recently 


received from Daniel Oliver, thinking if thou 
would put it in THE FRIEND, it would interest 
those who so kindly gave the money. 


Thy friend sincerely, 
ABBY NEWHALL. 
RAS-EL-METN, BEYRourt, Syria. 
Seventh Month 6th, 1902. 


My Dear Friend, Abby Newhall:— 


I am 80 glad the needed amount has been 


received for the translating and printing of 
‘*Kindness to Animals” by Jane E. Budge. The 
matter will be put in the translator’s hands at 
once. 


We have been back in our old place about 


eight weeks now, and we are gradually getting 


in touch with all the details of our work. 
We are so happy to be back again, and | can 


assure thee it is far pleasanter and much easier 


to be doing the work than talking about it, 
altho’ the latter is necessary at times. . . . 
I am afraid it will take a long time and much 
work to get the Syrians to love dogs and be 
kind to animals in general. A couple of days 
ago I was going to Hamana, and a man was 
going on the road—a very rough mule path— 
with a small donkey carrying a heavy load of 
branches. The donkey stumbled and fell and 
was very nearly hanged by the ropes tying the 
load. With great difficulty the donkey was 
got from under the load and had its knees 
badly wounded. The moment it was on its 
feet the owner began to kick and beat it 
unmercifully. With difficulty I persuaded him 
to stop and when his violent anger cooled down, 
I tried to show him how cruel and wicked his 
conduct had been. Such a scene is of every 
day occurrence, and no one takes any notice 
of it or thinks it wrong. Truly ‘‘the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth.” 

One can only sow the little seeds wherever 
and whenever opportunity presents itself, and 
trust that the power of the great principles 
underlying the right will assert themselves, 
and ultimately produce a very different con- 
dition of things from the present. 

With kindest regards, I am thy friend 

Very sincerely, 
DANIEL OLIVER. 
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“Ts my Father at Home?” 
What multitudes of weary old men and wo- 


men there are wandering about in this great 


world of ours! We touch elbows with them, 
but know them not. 
ones all around them are busy with the duties 
and pleasures of the living present, and with 
nerves and muscles, bodies and brains, all 
ready to be acted upon by the glorious age in 
which their lot is cast, are, in one way and 
another working out their own and others’ 
temporal and eternal weal or woe. But these 
weary old men and women have finished all 
their earthly tasks, and now in the lengthen- 
ing shadows of life’s eventide they are waiting 
for the going down of the sun, when they will 
lay their heads in the lap of mother earth. . 
a sia ene Some of them no longer live in 
the present. It has no charms for them. 
They are in what we call their second child- 
hood, and their thoughts are little more than 
memories of days and scenes of the long, long 
ago. A Scotch woman told me about one dear 
old soul she knew —a friend of hers, who had 
spent more than four-score years in this work- 
day world, and whose story, she said, ‘‘was a 
melting one.”’ He bore an honored name and 
had a comfortable home with his married son in 
the city of Glasgow. Very tenderly and kind- 
ly did they deal in that home with the gray- 
haired and weary old saint. He often went out 
alone for a walk in the crowded streets, but only 
at rare intervals did he see a familiar face. 
Nearly all whom he knew, or who knew him, 
had passed on to the other world before him, 
and he waslonely. Gradually his mental pow- 
ers seemed to fail him, and those who loved 
him would not suffer him to go out any more 
on his daily walks without a companion. But 
one day when the members of the little house- 
hold were all busy, here and there, he went 
out, as he used to go, alone. By and by he 
was missed, and, though he was searched for 
in all the streets on which he usually walked, 
he could not be found. Noon-time came and 
he had not returned nor had any trace of his 
whereabouts been discovered. Up and down, 
through the city, his son drove looking for the 
old pilgrim and asking this friend, and that 
friend, if they had seen the wanderer. Night 
was coming on, and the one anxious, tearful 
question on the lips of the little children and 
of the older ones in that Glasgow home was — 
where has our dear old grandfather gone? 
After a long and wearisome search they 
found him late that night, away down in the 
country below Dumbarton, eighteen miles from 
home. He had walked all that distance to the 
house in which he was born and had spent his 
boyhood, but in which he had not lived for more 
than halfa century. Strangers who did not know 
him owned it and occupied it, but he had for- 
gotten all the years that had passed away since 
he was a boy, and was utterly oblivious to all 
the changes that had taken place in that time. 
When he came to the old dwelling place he 
went inat the little garden gate, up to the old 
oaken door, and tried to open it, but to his 
surprise it was locked. He rapped on it with 
his staff, and when it was opened he asked if 
his father was at home. They asked him what 
his father’s name was, and he told them, and 
said that he wanted to see his father, and beg- 
ged them to say to him, if he was at home, that 
John had come back and was at the door. 


The younger and stronger 


your staves no more. 





They saw that the old man was wandering and 
weary and took him in and treated him ten- 
derly, as they would treat a little child, know- 
ing that before long they would, by some 
means or other, hear from his friends. They 
told afterwards how touching it was to see the 
old body, sitting contentedly in the old home 
of his youth, and to hear him talk of his sur- 
roundings, with the simplicity of a child, while 
he waited for his father, who had been dead 
many years, to come in. 

Ah, you poor, weary old souls! There are 
many .of you in our crowded and bustling cit- 
ies, and I fear that we sometimes treat you 
roughly. You are in thought, and word and 
action, little children again, longing, it may 
be, for the homes in which you used to live 
and for the fathers and mothers, now in glory- 
land, in whose lap you used to sit and in 
whose bosom you used to nestle. No! No! 
Your earthly fathers are not at home now as 
they used to be. The places that knew them 
once, knuw them no more. But plod on your 
pilgrim way a little farther, and very soon 
you will come to a heavenly home, whose pearly 
doors are wide open by day and night. 
There you will find a living, loving Heavenly 
Father waiting to welcome you. Your pilgri- 
mage will then be ended, and you will need 
Within that many-man- 
sioned dwelling-place you will sit down among 
the gathered glories, and out of it you, and 
the redeemed fathers and mothers and friends 


whom you now miss, will go no more forever. 


—John S. Sands. 


Goutaudier, ‘The Peace-loving French Con- 
script. 


In Paris I wrote to Goutaudier suggesting 
that he might be able to come and see us and 
attend the Friends’ meeting there on First-day 
morning. This he did, and we had considera- 
ble conversation. 

His conviction as to the unlawfulness of 
war, he told us, was solely derived from read- 
ing the Scriptures. He was brought up a Ro- 
man Catholic, but as his parents had already 
told me, he had as a boy been disgusted with 
what he had seen of the clergy of that Church. 
Emigrating to the Argentine Republic, he was 
there converted through the Salvation Army, 
from whom he first heard the Gospel in its 
simplicity. He afterwards joined the Bap- 
tists, and was for some time a Bible colpor- 
teur in Uruguay, where he saw a good deal of 
the Vaudois churches in that State. He con- 
firmed what I had been told in the Vaudois 
Valleys of their activity and earnestness. 

On his return to France, having been en- 
rolled in the conscription, he refused to bear 
arms, though willing to serve in the ambu- 
lancecorps. For this refusal he was sentenced 
to two years’ imprisonment. The imprison- 
ment seriously affected his health, and he was 
often unable to do the prescribed daily work, 
wherupon he was repeatedly sentenced to soli- 
tary confinement. Altogether, out of four 
years spent by him in prison, some fifteen 
months were passed in the cells. He has no 
doubt that it was hoped to get rid of him alto- 
gether. 

At the end of his first two years’ imprison- 
ment, his firmness gave way; he yielded to the 
reasoning that he could go through the re- 
quired training whilst keeping his resolve 


never actually to fight. This procured him a 
respite from prison of about six months, during 
which time, however, he was very rarely called 
on to bear arms—only three or four times 
altogether. But his conscience was not at 
ease, and he finally again refused, with the 
result that he was a second time sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment. After the second 
term had expired, when he had again steadily 
refused to bear arms, and was likely to be once 
more brought before the military court, public 
attention was called to his case. The Minister 
of War, General André, intervened and Goutau- 
dier received his discharge, based on the 
ground that he was a soutien de famille, his 
father being over seventy years of age, and 
his only brother infirm in some way. He had 
altogether been detained just six years, in- 
stead of the usual three years’ service. He 
is a skilled mechanic, and is now earning his 
living in a bicycle factory. 

Goutaudier listened with great interest to the 
story of William Penn’s holy experiment, a 
State without an army, of which he had not 
before heard. He was glad to undertake the 
distribution of one hundred copies of the 
French translation of ‘‘Christianity and War,” 
and said that he would be able to procure its 
insertion in some of the papers whieh have in- 
terested themselves in his case. 

When our mode of holding our meetings 
was explained to him, he said that he could 
quite understand it from his experience in the 
Salvation Army, having sometimes taken part 
in their meetings, and felt that he was ‘‘in- 
spired” as he didso. He sat through our meet- 
ing in silence, and evidently appreciated it, as 
he expressed his intention of coming again. 

Goutaudier expressed the belief that Gras- 
selin and the other young man lately con- 
demned to two years’ imprisonment at Besan- 
can, for refusal to serve, would be let off 
more easily than he had been, probably after 
a few months only. 

A very interesting point in connection with 
Grasselin’s case has come out through a cor- 
respondence on the subject in the Protestant 
paper Le Signal. Two pastors who had previous- 
ly known him, travelled to Besancon, one of 
them right across to France, on purpose to 
persuade him that it was his duty to serve, 
urging that the case fell within our Lord’s 
command to ‘‘render to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s.” He yelded to their arguments; 
but when, the next day, in the Council of 
War, the question was put to him whether he 
would now consent to bear arms, he was con- 
strained to reply in the negative; he explained 
that his conscience obliged him to revert to 
his original refusal. 

These cases are being much discussed in the 
French Protestant press and private circles, as 
well as amongst Socialists and others who are 
outside the Protestant Churches. Such faith- 
fulness on the part of a few cannot but lead 
many to think seriously of the question whether 
obedience to Christ is compatible with bearing 
arms.—Joseph G. Alexander, in the London 





‘*THE creed in essentials is indeed short, but 
it cannot be shortened by the omission of one.” 





‘*HEARING and doing we build on the Rock; 
hearing alone we build on the sand.’’ 
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a Some Spring Flowers of Central Iowa. | our former friends, Wild Cranesbill, Solomon’s | year at the home of her son-in-law and daughter, 

1g aoubene Seal, Jacob’s Ladder, Indian Turnip, Yellow | Benjamin and Mary Ann Albertson, having re- 

ed aig phatase Star-grass, etc., we tried to make ourselves pow for = oe to So = Nan- 
. / : : ucket, passed away after a brief illness there on 

. ; Having closely watched the spring flowers ee ane a a wan rae the 8th lank in the ninety-first year of her age. 

- in the vicinity of Stavanger Boarding School, : 0 spe potted : “An example of the believers, in word, in conver- 

near Le Grand, Iowa, I thought a short account | Were very conspicuous for their numbers. The | sation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” 

to of them, for comparison with Westtown’s flora, large lilac colored species (Phlox divaricata) ioe 

nd might be of interest to many readers of THE | WS found in the timber’’ while the rose-red . . f 

ly FRIEND. one (Phlox pilosa) was seen everywhere on We remain uninformed concerning the Yearly 


Meeting held at Westerly, R. I., except to have 
heard a remark that Henry T. Outland of North 
Carolina, Elizabeth C. Stetson of South Yarmouth, 
Mass., and Ida Chamness were in attendance. 


oe Although several of them were strangers, roadsides and in meadows. 
it was a surprise to find how many of oursame|_ A very beautiful sight on a rocky river 
old Westtown Friends were here, though the | bank was the Wild Columbine (Aquilegia Cana- 
Allegheny Mountains and the Mississippi were densis) with its nodding red and yellow blossoms 
between. seemingly saying ‘‘Pick me if you dare.” 
The first welcome visitor to greet us through | The air was now ‘iled with fragrance by the 
the dead leaves, as we searched the woods along | delicate pink blossoms of the Western Crab 
the lowa River, was a stranger to me, though } Apple (P yrus Toensis) which is very common 
I knew his family quite well. It was the little | 9 roadsides and thickets. A common com- 
dwarf Trilliun (Trillium nivale, ) found as early | Panion to the crab-apple among the small trees 
" as Fourth Month 12th, growing abundantly on| Was the Red Haw (Crataegus molles) whose 
the wooded bluffs along the river bank. About| small red apple-shaped fruit is sought after so 

@ = | s the same time we met three old friends:—He- | much by children in the fall. 

patica, Bloodroot and Spring Beauty. The last} By the last of Fifth Month our list has be- 
named was rare in this vicinity. The tiny Whit- | Come so long that we can mention only a few 
low Grass (Draba Caroliniana) was found in the | Of the most common kinds. The ground along 
dry soil over a stone quarry; and we are re- the railroads, the roadsides and many unculti- 
minded of Tennyson’s verse, vated fields now showed every variety of color. 
Flower in the crannied wall ! The anemone Pennsylvanica was beginning 
I pluck you from your cranny fairly to whiten the roadsides in damp places 
And hold jon root and all 7 while yellow patches of Meadow Parsnips 


[Quaker Pioneers in Russia, by Jane Benson; 
Headley Bros. Price 2s. 6d]. 

Our friend, Jane Benson, of Southport, is a 
daughter of George Edmondson, who went to Rus- 
sia in 1818 with Daniel Wheeler, and helped him 
efficiently with his draining and farming operations 
during the first seven years of his Russian life. 
She was born in Russia, and though only two 
years old when her parents left that country, she 
has heard much concerning her life there, in con- 
nection with a number of pictures which she has 
carefully preserved. These memories have been 
reproduced in Quaker Pioneers in Russia, with de- 
tails and telling incidents that make up an ex- 
tremely life-like and thrilling story. A chapter is 
devoted to the labors of William Allen and Stephen 
Grellet, in relation to the Emperor Alexander (who 
died in 1825), and Thomas Shillitoe’s service in St. 
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In my hand; (Thaspium Aureum) came here and there. The | Petersburg is also mentioned. But the main part 
d Little flower, if I could understand white, blue and rose colored varieties of Spider- Coa ed hi a Z = E ork of Daniel 
le What you are, root and all, and all in all, | wort (Tradescantia Virginica) were trying to| ‘ 2°°®T ane his household. = the “mperor appears 
t 1a D . as a particularly attractive character in this nar- 
| Lomi uietes outnumber the Wild Phlox and these in turn rative, which we cordially commend to our readers. 
- What God and maz is. were crowded by the Wild Four O’clock (Ozy-| we are glad that, though in weak and failing 
os Among the trees the soft maple had been baphus nyctagineus). . cca...» | health, our friend has been able to give form to 
Ss | scout a week or two before, and now we were| Then from among all this beauty a ‘‘star”’ | these memorials, which without her loving care 
| greeted by the Elm and Box Elder and admired |Shoots forth and we had the Shooting-Star | would probably have passed away without the at- 
E the graceful catkins of the Cotton Wood, As-|(Dode catheon Meadia). The origin of this | tention they deserve.—British Friend. 
I- pen, Hazel Nut and Pussy Willow. name is very apparent for the partly reflexed —_—— 
- About a week later we again visited the petals and slender nodding stems give one the} AnotHEeR RHYME OF THE MonTus, this time from 
ff ‘‘timber,” as all-wooded land is called, and | impression of a shooting star. England, now comes to us as the form which was 
r found some more welcome friends:—the Early| There were others of interest which might | in use at Ackworth School full sixty years ago : 
Buttereup (Ranunculus Fasicularis,) Dutch-| ave been mentioned, but it would make the | “ Days twenty-eight in Second Month appear, 
h man’s Breeches (Dicentra Cucullaria) and the | ist too long. This first spring in the State | And one day more is added each leap year ; 
m Dogtooth Violet (Zrythronium Albudum). By | 8 enough to convince me that my former | The Fourth, Eleventh, Ninth and Sixth Months run 
it this time the Cow-slips or Marsh Marigolds | !™pression, that there were comparatively few | To thirty days: the rest have thirty-one.” 
. (Caltha Palustris) were beginning to beautify | fowers in lowa, was entirely wrong. a Oe 
f the ‘‘sloughs” with their rich yellow blossoms. | 4™® lows. SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
: Our two violet friends, Common Blue, and} , : j Unirep StaTEes.— Work has been resumed in the Rolling 
‘ Yellow were with us by the 24th of the Fourth ( oo oe — oe . Mill mine at Johnstown, all the workings being found in 
8 ‘ ‘ton. | Christ’s presence is to social worship. safe condition. The death roll is placed at 112. 
it Month; and another stranger Loopyrum oer att little wh the t th In the United States there are 38,900 Indians who earn 
t h Gray does not honor with a matters llttie ere e two or ree are = iw . : 
3° natum whom yo ; athered together, if they are gathered in his their living by farming. Last year they sold their farm 
: common name, was discovered in a secluded | ® Rosner, ey are & . products for $1,408,865 over and above the expense of 
f spot under some Red Haw trees. At first we | D@me- But aimless loitering or even quiet} living. While these Indians earn their own living by farm 
e took it for the Rue Anemone, which it clusely hours under green boughs or on wave beaten | work, 55,996 live on allotments, and rent their lands to 
- : : , ‘nation | Sands must be classed as rest, not worship. | white people. 
resembles in foliage, but on closer examination : ; P. |” Minin ; —— 
’ aa ; sri ‘ : g superintendents say that the continuation of the 
d | it was found to differ by being branched and The spirit of worship may enter into them and strike in the anthracite region will cause great suffering 
0 having more fibrous roots without tubers. they may become transformed under the in-| jp Philadelphia and New York during the coming winter 
On the same date we found the Wild Ginger fluence of some reverent soul, but they can] on account of the scarcity of hard cont fee commenti 
e : . r d j purposes. Even if the strike is settled within a mont 
8 (Asarum canadense, ) Toothwort (Dentaria laci- come ee — = cee oa an ae from now, the autumn will be far advanced before many 
| niata,) and the Wild Gooseberry. wicca P nea eP of the collieries can be placed in condition for shipping. 
’ By the first of Fifth Month, on the ‘‘un- | "ce of Christ. Not even meditation, IMPOr-| The efforts of Governor Taft with the Papal authorities 
id broken prairie” along the railroad the ‘Johnny tant as it is, can long do this, for the religion | at Rome to induce a withdrawal of the friars from the 
d J Up’”’ (Viola pedatifida) and the Shee of Christ in worship as in ministry, is social in | Philippine islands, have not been successful, and Gov- 
r —~ Se a : P its purposes and belongs among men.—Selected. | °™°r, Taft has left Rome. It is expected that further 
Sorrel (Ozalis violacea) were both quite com- — 8 & , * | negotiations on the subject may take place at Manila. 
B mon. The Johnny Jump Up, as it is called SIA An official statement from en contains the fol- 
n ird’ io- . . lowing: “In this matter the United States representatives 
here, closely a the foe — tail Items Concerning the Society. in the Philippines are merely endeavoring to meet the 
let of Westtown. oa © eas i ' Inaui 1 Mi wishes, as well as the needs, of the Filipino people. It 
(Equisetum arvense and laevigatum) were also We note in the Nantucket Jnquirer and Mirror |‘ : hich ond 
t Equisetu Uy) that Mary S. Mitchell, widow of Peleg Mitchell, | '* 2°t the United States Government which objects to 


”? 


common in damp places, and the Yellow Pucoon 
or Gramwell (Lithospermum canescens) was seen 
on every roadside. 

By the middle of the month we were almost 


bewildered by the numbers, and briefly greeting | during her residence for the greater part of each 


of Nantucket, and a life-long Friend, whom many 
Friends in Philadelphia have learned to hold in 


loving esteem for her consistent walk and con- 


versation in the love of the ever-blessed Truth, 


the presence of the friars; it is the Cathohe population 
of the Philippine Islands, and the parish priests of native 
and non-Spanish blood are practically a unit in desiring 
both to expel the friars and to confiscate their lands out 
of hand. Recognizing the intensity and practical unan- 
imity of this feeling among the Filipinos, and at the 
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same time desiring to avoid causing loss to the Church, 
the United States Government representatives proposed 


to pay for the lands out of the public funds if the friars 


would retire from the island and give place to other re- 
ligious of their own faith, who might be able to accom- 
plish for their religion what they themselves had so sig- 


nally failed to accomplish. In making this proposal the 


United States representatives were well aware that finan- 
cially it was only of benefit to the Church, for the lands 
are unproductive and held in adverse possession by the 


natives, who refuse to pay rent, while the former con- 


gregations of the objectionable friars now refuse to re- 
ceive them, and they could only be restored to their par- 


ishes by such affirmative governmental action as under 


our Constitution cannot be taken.” 
Another strike of freight handlers has occurred in 


Chicago, resulting in a general suspension of business, 


and a loss to various interests estimated at $1,000,000 


aday. On the 16th it was ended; after ten days of 
strife a meeting of the strikers resulted in an almost 


unanimous vote to return to work, leaving the wage 
scale and other questions for settlement between the 
men and their respective roads. It is expected the rail- 
roads will make some concession in regard to wages. 

The wholesale price of a pair of shoes represents about 
22 per cent. in wages, 65 per cent. material and 13 per 
cent. minor expenses and profits. 

A statement has been prepared at the Immigration 
Bureau showing the number of immigrants who arrived 
in the United States by countries during the fiscal year 
1902, as compared with 1901. The total arrivals for the 
last fiscal year were 648,743 immigrants and 82,055 other 
alien passengers, making a total of 730,798. This is an 
increase of 158,815 immigrants over 1901. Following 
are the names of the countries from which the largest 
number of immigrants came during the last fiscal year : 
Italy, including Sicily and Sardinia, 178,375 ; Austria- 
Hungary, 171,989; Russian Empire and Finland, 107,347; 
Sweden, 30,894; Ireland, 29,138; German Empire, 28,304; 
Norway, 17,484; Japan, 14,270; England, 13,575. 

The State factory inspector of Indiana has sent a 
circular letter to the larger manufacturing concerns in 
the State, recommending that they provide for bathing 
facilities for the employees. He cites the beneficial re- 
sults from such a course in Michigan City, and says a bath 
after a day’s work will do much to remove the desire for 
stimulants. 

Dr. Wiley, of the Department of Agriculture, is de- 
sirous of obtaining 50 young and healthy men to enter 
into a contract with the Department to eat whatever he 
wishes to feed them, and submit to a careful and system- 
atic course of observation, to see how far it is safe to 
eat poisons, and how far it is practicable to put poisonous 
articles in staple articles of food. One of the first tests 
to be made would be to decide whether the use of borax 
in the preservation of meat products is deleterious or not. 

The special census report on agricultural implements 
illustrates the time and labor saving value of agricultural 
machines in practical operation on the farms. Contrast- 
ing conditions in 1830 with those of 1896, the report 
says that the amount of human labor now required to 
produce a bushel of wheat is on an average ten minutes. 
In 1830 the time required was three hours and three 
minutes. The cost of the human labor required to pro- 
duce a bushel of wheat fell in the sixty-six years interval 
from 17# cents to 34 cents. Similarly striking examples 
are given with respect to corn cultivation and hay making. 
Taking the country over, “in the case of the crop of corn 
the money measure of the saving of human labor required 
to produce it in 1899, in the most available economic 
manner, was $523,276,642; wheat, $79,194,867 ; oats, 
$52,866,200; rye, $1,408,950; barley, $7,323,480; white 
potatoes, $7,366,820; hay, $10,034,868. The total saving 
in the cost of human labor for these seven crops in 1899, 
owing to the possible utilization of the implements, 
machines and methods of the present time, in place of 
the old time manner of production, reaches the stupendous 
amount of $681,471,827 for this one year.” 

Jacob H. Smith, a general in the U.S. army operating 
in the Philippines who gave orders to “ kill and burn” to 
Major Waller, has been reprimanded by a court-martial, 
the findings of which have been approved by the Presi- 
dent, and he has been “ retired from the active list.” 

A Manila despatch says that cholera is still spreading 
in the provinces. The totals are 14,567 cases and 10,937 
deaths. 

Floods in the Mississipi are doing great damage in 
Iowa, Illinois, and other States along its course. A 
despatch from Keokuk, Ia., of the 20th says : “‘ The Mis- 
sissippi River is from three to ten miles wide for twenty- 
seven miles below the Iowa line, and is rising rapidly. 
The flood is reaching far out, devastating farms, and 
farmers in the lowlands on the Missouri side have lost 


everything but their citadels on high knolls and a few | 










fields behind the highest levees. People at the river cities 
give accounts of losses aggregating millions of dollars. 
Hundreds of farmers, rich ten days ago, are penniless 
and homeless. Careful estimates gathered from the 
statements of best informed people indicate the loss up 
to to-night is about $6,000,000, with every prospect of 
$2,000,000 or $3,000,000 additional by the rise above not 
yet reaching the lower stretches of the river. Most of 
this loss is on the Missouri side of the river, between 


Keokuk and Hannibal. 


The convention of United Mine Workers lately held at 
Indianapolis declared against a general strike, provided 
for the raising of a fund in aid of the striking anthracite 
coal miners, and issued an appeal to the public for moral 
and financial support. In this appeal they say : “The 
struggle in the anthracite region will be continued until 
our demands have been granted or a competent Board of 
Arbitration has declared that we are wrong. The care 
of 150,000 men and their families in a protracted struggle 
such as this is likely to be, will require the expenditure of 
a large sum of money in the purchase of food. Our own 
resources are limited. We have levied a large assessment 


on those of our members who are at work to assist “us in 


caring for those who are on strike We need more money 
for that purpose, and we appeal to every trade union and 
trade unionist, to every citizen whose interests are in- 


volved and to every lover of fair play, to assist us in 


raising $1,000,000 per month from outside sources as long 


as the strike may last.” 


There were 509 deaths in this city last week, reported 
to the Board of Health. This is 61 less than the previous 


week and 127 more than the corresponding week of 1901. 


Of the foregoing, 264 were males and 245 females: 59 
died of consumption of the lungs ; 28 of inflammation of 
the lungs and surrounding membranes ; 8 of diphtheria ; 
19 of cancer ; 13 of apoplexy ; 10 of typhoid fever; 1 of 


séarlet fever and 4 of small pox. 

FOREIGN — Minister Wu, who has lately represented 
China, at Washington, says : “ There are three important 
things for China. These are education, railways and 
newspapers. I would like to see China improve in these 
things. We ought to have more schools in China and 
more young men studying in Europe and the United States. 
I should like to have such schools in China as are every- 
where found in the United States. We ought to have a 
system of popular education, so that every one can be 
educated. We want our people educated. Then we want 
more railroads. Railroads are a means of education also. 
They allow people to travel and allow those of one town 
to come in contact with people of other towns. That is 
education. The third of the pre-eminently important 
things is the newspapers. We want high-class newspa- 
pers in China. That is another form of education. They 
must be conducted in a proper way.” 

A dispatch of the 15th from London, says: With the 
thermometer at 86 degrees in the shade and 127 in the 
sun to-day, the hottest day of the year in London, there 
were many cases of sunstroke treated at the hospitals. 
The omnibus and street car companies had large forces 
of men engaged in supplying the horses with oatmeal 
water. 

The Campanile or bell tower connected with the cathe- 
dral in Venice, called St. Marks, lately fell, and is now a 
mass of ruins. It was founded in the year 888, and was 
about 320 feet high. 

In no country in Europe is the telephone brought to 
such a pitch of perfection as in Sweden, where the in- 
strument enters into the daily life of the people to a great 
degree, even in the smaller villages. 

Proof was given at a fire in Liverpool recently of the 
value of the newly invented smoke helmets. The vol- 
umes of smoke were so dense that the firemen were beaten 
back, but, donning the smoke helmets, into which air is 
pumped as in a wee equipment, they descended into the 
smoke, bearing the hose in one hand and electric flam- 
beaux in the other, and soon succeeded in putting out the 
flames. 

Tremendous explosions have occurred at the Waimaugu 
geyser at Rotorua, New Zealand, a height of 800 to 900 
feet being reached. 

The oldest piece of writing in the world is said to be 
on a fragment of a vase found at Nippur. It is an in- 
scription in picture writing and dates 4500 years before 
Christ. The University of Pennsylvania has obtained it. 

The Republic of Cuba has been formally recognized by 
the United States, Great Britain, France, Spain, Switzer- 
land, Hayti, Nicaragua, Costa Rica and Guatemala. 

An analysis of the chemical properties of the millions 
of tons of volcanic dust which now cover the islands ad- 
jacent to Martinique has been made to discover the effect 
which the dust will have upon the soil. The findings of 
the Government laboratory in Barbadoes, show that the 
substance thrown out in the recent eruption is entirely 
deficient in fertilizing value. 











RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol. 76. 

Stephen W. Post and Henry R. Post, N. Y.; 
Mary Randolph, Phila.; Mary C. Beardsley, N. Y.; 
Emily Pusey, Penna.; D. D. Maris, Del.; Matilda 
W. Warner, Penna.; Rebecca E. Haines, Penna., 
and for Susan L. Haines; Edmund S. Fowler, 
Agt., O., for B. J. Hobson; Howard A. Mickle, 
N. J.. Elizabeth K. Hutchinson, Phila.; Joseph P. 
Lupton, Ga., to No. 27, vol. 76; Clarkson M. Gif- 
ford, Mass.; W. H. Gibbons, Pa., and for Sean 
Miller; Samuel Biddle, Phila.; Wm. G. England, 
Nova Scotia; Mary E. Cadwallader, Phila. ; Samuel 
A. Willits, N. J.; Wm. Scattergood, Penna., and 
for Chas. C. Scattergood; Alva J. Smith, Agt., 
Kans., $3; for John E. Hinshaw $2, and for Geo. 
W. Smith, M. D. $1, to No. 27; Samuel L. Smed- 
ley, Pa.; Ephraim Smith, Phila., $12.50, for him- 
self, Morris S. Cope, Elizabeth Hughes, Joel J. 
Smith, L. M. Williams, M. D., and Harriet Green; 
Eber N. Gause, Kans., $1; George M. Warner, 
Phila.; Thos. F. Scattergood, Penna., $8 for him- 
self, T. Walter Scattergood, Mary E. Forsythe and 
Debbie C. Spackman, per Thos. H. Witson, Agt.; 
William Trimble, Pa.; Caleb Wood, Phila.; 
Joseph G, Evans, N. J.; Phebe S. Gawthrope, Pa.; 
Rachel E. Bell, Pa., Charles Darnell, N. J., James 
Lee, Jr., Pas; Joseph J. Hopkins, Pa.; Joseph B. 
Bettles and for Susanna G. Bettles, Ill.; Mary A. 
Osborne, Ind., $4, for herself and Mary M. Frazier; 
Anna H. Tierney, Gtn., $8 for sane at W. 
Tierney, T. L.Tierney and Bertha H. T. Ufford, 
N. Y.; Rebecca A. Cox, N. J.; Jesse Negus, Agt., 
la., $16 for Joseph Hawley, Rezin Thompson, 
Tristram Coggeshall, Ia.; Clarkson T. Penrose, 
Hannah M. Knudson, Lydia B. Oliphant, Archibald 
Crosbie and Wm. D. Branson; Casper W. Thom 
son, N. J.; Ruth S. Abbott, Phila.; Thos. H. Whit- 
son, Agt., Pa., for Hannah F. Fell; Jane P. Corse, 
Phila.; Joseph Evans, N. J.; David J. Brown, G’t’n; 
Emma Jones, N. J.; Samuel W. Jones, Pa.; 
William Bettle, N. J.; Hannah H. Ivins, N. J., $6 
for herself, Lewis Taft and Dr. Howard Ivins; 
Wm. W. Hazard, Agt., for Elizabeth Gardner, N. 
Y.; Jonathan Chace, R.1I.; Phebe H. Burgess, Pa.; 
Anne S. Lippincott, Gtn.; Chas. P. Morland, O.; 
Ezekiel C. Shoemaker, Calif.; Sarah E. Wright. N. 
J., for Charles Wright and Sarah B. De Cou; Geo. 
Foster, R. I., $20 for himself, Simeon F. Perry, 
Charles Perry, Arthur Perry, George C. Foster, 
Lucy Foster, Mary A. Gardner, Lydia F. Nichols, 
Eliza F. Browning and Martha B. Sheffield; Lydia 
S. Thomas, Phila., and for Sarah V. Willits, Ia. 

tae Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 





NOTICES. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—The fall term of the 
school begins on Third-day, Ninth Month 9th, 1902. 
Early application should be made for admission of pupils 
desiring to enter at that time, if the matter has not al- 
ready received attention. 

Ws. F. WICKERSHAM, 
Principal. 


FRIENDS’ Liprary, 142 N. 16th St., Phila.—During the 
Seventh and Eighth Months the Library will be open only 
on Second and Fifth-days from 3 to 6 P. M. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING ScHOOL.—A stated meeting of 
the Committee on Admission will be held in the Com- 
mittee Room, 4th and Arch Streets, on Seventh-day, the 
26th instant, at 10 A. M. 

JoHuN W. BipDLe, Clerk. 


THE committee having charge of Spring River Academy 
desires to engage the services of a suitable young Friend 
to serve as principal the coming year. 

Address LEvI BowLEs, Clerk of Committee, 

Galena, Kansas. 





Diep, at her residence in Pottstown, Pa., on the nine- 
teenth of Fourth Month, 1902, MARGARET E. Leg, in the 
eighty-sixth year of her age ; a beloved member of Potts- 
town Particular and Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

——,, on the fifth of Second Month, 1902, Hannan C. 
LEE, wife of James Lee, Jr., in the seventy-eighth year 
of her age; a member of Exeter Particular and Phila- 
delphia Monthly Meeting of Friends. She was firmly 
attached to the doctrines and customs of Friends. “Blessed 
are the merciful ; for they shall obtain mercy.” 
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